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which in technique resemble aquatints 
and a beautifully decorative portrait of 
Charles V, and by several of the Dlirers. 
There are also the Flood by Dirck Vellert 
and several of his smaller pieces; the ex- 
ceedingly rare Bagpiper of Lucas; several 
little prints by Elzheimer, among them the 
well-known Dancing Nymphs; and now, 
thanks to Mr. Schiff, the most important 
of all primitive etchings on copper, the por- 
trait of the Emperor Maximilian by Lucas 
of Leyden. W. M. I., Jr. 

MING PORCELAINS 

When the Tartars, who had invaded 
China, were driven out after a rule of nearly 
ninety years, art revived under the Chinese 
house of Ming and tried to take up the 
broken thread of Sung culture. The 
porcelain manufactory blossomed out in 
what seems quite an unexpected way. By 
porcelain is meant in this case the clean 
white, pure material now sometimes called 
real porcelain, to distinguish it from 
porcelanous wares of the Sung and earlier 
times. Though the Tartar invasion had 
checked the development of art in China, 
the material prosperity had been great 
during the Yiian period and in different 
branches of industry progress had been 
made. The white Sung porcelain had 
gradually been perfected, its use had be- 
come more general, and no doubt its ad- 
vantages for daily use had been recognized. 
The artistic development of the nation 
had followed its course; even if the path 
had not been upward, still it had gone 
ahead and under the new Ming regime it 
awakened more modern and commercial, 
nearer to our western wants and tastes. 
The Ming porcelains are to us of interest 
as the forerunners of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and especially the K'ang Hsi porce- 
lains which have for a long time taken such 
an important place in our western civiliza- 
tion; they show us the porcelains in their 
beginning and development but also at 
their best. Long practically unknown if 
not forgotten, they are now gradually 
coming to their own, interest has been 
awakened and pieces reappear, as so often 
happens when a demand is created. 



Curiously enough, we are comparatively 
familiar with Sung and T'ang wares of 
much older date, while the later Ming 
pieces, which are not more fragile, were 
supposed to be practically non-existent, 
perhaps because they were not cared for 
except by a few archaeologists. Still they 
were the first porcelains that came to 
Europe, either through Persia or Venice; 
they were prized as the greatest treasures 
princes could own and valued on a par with 
gems; at a time when Europe knew no 
other than metal on pottery dishes, these 
celadons and blue and whites were mounted 
in gold and silver, and many such have 
come down to us, the earliest among them 
a couple of bowls presented to Sir Thomas 
Trenchard by King Philip of Spain in 1 505 
when he was saved from shipwreck. 

Porcelain in these days was one of the 
rarest and most precious commodities, 
one which potters had tried in vain for 
centuries to reproduce; it was only in the 
eighteenth century that Boettger in Meis- 
sen discovered the means of making true 
porcelain and since then it has become one 
of our most common necessities. While 
in Europe the nature and production of 
porcelain had to be discovered, in China 
porcelain was the natural outcome of a 
gradual technical improvement of the early 
pottery aided by the splendid quality of 
the clay used, which was or contained 
kaolin. 

In recent times when interest in Ming 
porcelains in comparison with K'ang Hsi 
blue and white or colored pieces awakened, 
our first help in identification was the early 
silver mounts, dated by their hallmarks; 
gradually we learnt to recognize the prod- 
ucts of the later Ming reigns, often by the 
pieces of lesser quality which found their 
way to Europe, and the idea became fairly 
general that Ming pieces were coarse 
products of an art in its infancy. 

This is, however, not the case; in earlier 
times the coarser Chinese pieces satisfied 
absolutely the wants of the European mar- 
ket and in the eighteenth century the 
finished K'ang Hsi porcelains were pre- 
ferred to the nobler Ming wares. As the 
western market was satisfied with and even 
preferred what the Chinese themselves 
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considered of lesser value, naturally the 
best pieces were never exported. We 
had begun to think that these pieces did 
not exist any more; fortunately that is 
not so. The Chinese connoisseurs know 
and treasure early Ming pieces, recognize 
their qualities, and differentiate among 
them. 

When the Museum found that it was pos- 
sible to get authentic early Ming pieces 
in China, the small collection which had 
lately been formed was further enriched 
by three important pieces bought in Peking, 
which are now shown 
in the Room of Re- 
cent Accessions. The 
most important one 
is a Hsuan-te stem- 
cup decorated with 
three fishes in copper- 
red under the glaze, 
reproduced here. 
The description of 
these cups in the Po 
wu yao Ian is trans- 
lated by Hobson in 
his Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain as fol- 
lows: "Amongst the 
wares of the Hsuan- 
te period there are 
stem-cups decorated 
with red fish. For 
these they used a powder made of red 
precious stones from the West to paint the 
fish forms, and from the body there rose 
up in relief in the firing the precious bril- 
liance of the fresh red ravishing the eye. 
The brown and blackish colours which re- 
sulted from imperfect firing of the red are 
inferior." 

In our piece 1 am afraid the fishes cannot 
claim the precious brilliance of the fresh 
red, though the colors are not brown and 
blackish either. The best specimens evi- 
dently were more vivid in color, but while 
these pieces were considered virtually non- 
existent, we are glad to have one, even if 
it is not of supreme quality. The red used 
for the fishes, which rises in faint relief, is 
of the character of sang de boeuf red and 
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very distinct from the under-glaze copper- 
red used for brushwork in decorated porce- 
lains. The Chinese authors speak of 
hsien hung (fresh red) and pao shih 
hung (ruby red), between which they differ- 
entiate. The fresh red is, as we know, the 
color used for the stem-cups; the ruby red 
must, therefore, be the very different cop- 
per-red more commonly seen and illus- 
trated on the square vase decorated with 
extremely well-drawn landscapes which 
is shown alongside of the first piece. 

This vase, also of the Hsuan-te period, 
has besides its copper- 
red decorations two 
lion handles in dark 
Mohammedan blue 
typical of the su-ni- 
p'o, the Mohamme- 
dan blue of this reign, 
used dark on these 
handles, that is, in the 
"heaped and piled" 
fashion; while the 
Hsuan-te mark on the 
bottom of the vase, 
as well as the similar 
mark in the bottom 
of the stem-cup, are 
of the beautiful light 
kind, which shows 
clearly the difference 
from the later hui hui 
ch'ing, the Mohammedan blue procured a 
hundred years later during the reign of 
Chia Ching (i 522-1 566). 

The third vase, also bought in Peking, 
is a beaker, shaped and decorated in the 
style of the Chou bronzes. It is a specimen 
of san tai decoration of the Ch'eng Hua 
period (1465-1487). The glaze is thick 
and of the mutton-fat quality. The 
enamels are thin and beautifully trans- 
parent and the panels of flowers and birds 
on the inner rim have an interesting char- 
acter only seen on early Ming pieces. This 
handsome vase was bought chiefly because 
noted Chinese connoisseurs declared it to 
be undoubtedly of the Ch'eng Hua period, 
though the year mark so often found on 
later pieces is absent. S. C. B. R. 
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